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too trivial with this part of his work, Haydn ex- 
tends his subject into a very brilliant orchestral 
climax, l'he Benedictus, Allegretto, in Ep, §, 
introduced by horn and clarionet solos, is an ele- 
gant quartet and chorus, elaborated by counter- 
point and set off by a great variety of effects from 
voices and instruments. As a new creation of his 
own in this style, the composer lavished upon it 
the utmost pains of thought and contrivance. 

Agnus Dei, quartet and chorus, Adagio, in 
G, %, is in style and expression similar to that 
movement in No. 2, of which it revives one of 
the most pleasing phrases of the melody. This 
is altogether a finer composition. The smooth 
and elegant voice parts, sotto voce, accompanied 
by a quartet of stringed instruments, combine in 
music deeply religious, yet of an expression so 
sweet and tender that sensibility cannot resist it. 
The composer has repeated the principal strain 
three times, with various accompaniment. All 
the vigour and animation of Haydn's pen are 
concentrated in the last chorus, Dona, which is 
one of the best efforts of the work. A symphony 
of three bars is followed by three bars for voices 
— the same division is repeated — then follows a 
fugue full of life and motion. See the com- 
mencement of this piece : — 
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The fugue begins in the tenor voices, the violas, 
celli, and second clarinet, with a moving coun- 
terpoint in the basses : 

no- bis pa 






The energetic entrances of the theme are min- 
gled with orchestral episodes extremely fine, and 
the whole exhibits an example of free fugue in 
the chorus, where the subject is always the more 
welcome from not being forced in. How agree- 
able is its appearance : — 



Vio. 
Vio. 2. 



arsis vered in the next bar by the basses in the 
seventh below : — 




Vio. 1 
Vio. 2. 




Oboi lino, 



And at the stretto which follows, so perfectly 
natural and satisfactory : — 

Do - na nobis pa - cem 
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Do - na, do - 
Haydn conferred a boon on music by uniting 
science with grace and nature, instead of encou- 
raging by his example a pedantic strictness. It 
may be safely said of the Mass No. 4, that it is 
one of the best sustained and most interesting of 
his works. 

(To be continued.) 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mart Cowden Glabke. 

(Continued from page 166. > 

Rivers, brooks, rills, and streamlets, have their 

gentle music sung in poetry. 

" Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets play'd, 
And hurled everywhere their watere sheen ; 
That, as they bicker'd through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale." — Thomson. 



***>***v***»^** 



" Not half so sweet the midnight winds, which move 
In drowsy murmurs o'er the waving grove ; 
Nor valley brook, that, hid by alders, speedB 
O'er pebbles warbling, and through whispering reeds; 
Nor dropping waters, which from rocks distil, 
And welly grots with tinkling echoes fill." — Phillip*. 



" And fast beside there trickled softly down 

A gentle stream, whose murmuring wave did play 

Amongst the pummy stones, and made a sown [sound] 

To lull him soft asleep that by it lay." — Spenser. 

" His dwelling low is in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Eauran mossy hoar, 
From whence the river Dee, as silver clean, 
His tumbling billows rolls with gentle roar." 

Spenser. 
" And in the midst a little river play'd 
Amongst the pummy stones, which seemed to plain 
With gentle murmur that his course they did restrain." 

Spenser. 
" Soft-rumbling brooks, that gentle. slumber drew." 

Spenser. 
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" The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean." — Shakespeare. 
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" It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping orchards, — fig, and almond trees, 
Cherry and pine, with some few cypresses ; 
Down by whose roots, descending darkly still 
(You saw it not, but heard), there gush'd a rill, 
Whose low sweet talking seem'd as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade." 

Leigh Hunt. 

" The river must run bright ; the ripples play 
Their crispest tunes to boats that rock at leisure." 

Leigh Hunt. 



" 'Tis sweet to hear a brook, 'tis sweet 
To hear the sabbath-bell, 
'Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 
Deep in a woody dell." — Coleridge. 

" the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune." — Coleridge. 

" If you listen, all is still, 
Save a little neighbouring rill, 
That from out the rocky ground 
Strikes a solitary sound." — Wordsworth. 

" in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves." 

Wordsworth. 

" The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion." — Wordsworth. 

" With heart as calm as lakes that Bleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening." 

Wordsworth. 
" rills in shepherd's ears 
Murmuring but one smooth story for all years." 

Wordsworth. 

" I dream of thee at noon, 

When the summer Bun is high, 
And the river sings a sleepy tune, 
And the woods give no reply."— Barry Cornwall. 

" With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the 

branches 
Swayed and sighed over head in scarcely audible whispers." 

Longfellow. 
" swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the 

ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations." — Longfellow. 



POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME : 
A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
illustrative of the National Music of England. By 
W. Chappell, F.S.A. Cramer and Co. 

Of all those sharp short sayings commonly used, on one 
side, to shut up an argument, and, on the other, as com- 
monly suffered to pass muster without examination, no 
one is in more general use than the phrase " England is 
not a musical country." It is brief, positive, epigramafic. 
It solves all difficulties, and cuts off all further question. 
Should some one, with a perverse indisposition to accept 
the present as, necessarily, the right state of things, chance 
to ask how is it that, whereas every considerable town in 
France and Italy has its national opera theatre, and every 
petty German state with an acreage and revenue inferior 
to those of Yorkshire its half-dozen, England possesses no 
such thing at all ? the answer is ready for him—" England 
is not a musical country." Cunsidering that in other de- 
partments of science and art, t>ur countrymen have earned 
a world-wide fame, is it not strange that no English com- 
poser has yet had strength to make his voice heard beyond 
the limits of his island sea-board? We are to rest con- 
tented with this same pithy saying for explanation. But, 
surely, it cannot be denied that England patronises music 
more— that is, pays more for it— than all the rest of 
Europe put together ; and, as surely, it is unaccountable 
that she should have so little of home growth fit for her 
stomach, that all the honour, and nine-tenths of the 
money she dispenses, fall to the share of foreigners ? By 
no means unaccountable. " England is not a musical 
country." We pay for our music as we pay for our wine 
or tobacco. We like it, but we can't grow it ; and so it 
comes to us like other articles of import — with the trifling 
difference, that it pays no duty. 

To those, however, who habitually live outside of the 
chatter, and whirl, and fritter of the thing called "fashion," 
the saying we quote may not, perhaps, be so readily ac- 
cepted as accounting for all it professes to explain. If 
England is " not a musical country," what is the nature 
and source of the difficulty under which she labours in this 
respect ? 

These are questions towards the solution of which the 
book under notice lends very material aid. It includes 
a purpose and use far beyond the indication of its modest 
title-page. Mr. Chappell has been at extraordinary labour 
to collect, classify, and describe every interesting specimen 
of national English music that could be obtained. The 
merest inspection of its musical contents will be sufficient 
to show that the quantity of research directed to this ob- 
ject alone must give this book high place among works of 
antiquarian interest. But, unlike most musical lecturers, 
Mr. Chappell's illustrations are by no means the most 
admirable part of his discourse. In writing about "Popular 
Music of the Olden Time," he has two objects in view, far 
more important than his collection of specimens, large and 
elaborate- as that is. He designs to prove that, up to a 
certain period, England was not only a musical country, 
but the first and chief of all ; that in no country in the 
world was music so universally esteemed and successfully 
cultivated. His second, but subordinate purpose, is the 
demolition of the common fallacy that music is mainly in- 
debted to the church for its artistic progress. A large 

part of the introductory matter of the book, is, in fact 

under such headings as "Minstrelsy from the Saxon 
Period to the Beign of Edward I.," and " Music of the 
Middle Ages" — a succinct but most ably-digested history 
of all that was then known of music, both theoretically 
and practically. Here, at almost every step, we encounter 
passages asserting, in terms admitting of no dispute, the 
high antiquity of music, as an executive art, in England • 
the extraordinary, and now almost incredible, prevalence 
of a knowledge of it among all rankB of the people, the 
prodigious esteem in which it was held, and the large 



